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CHAPTER II 


THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
National and Service Intelligence 


I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The first effort toward a central intelligence system was 
taken in July 1941, when the Office of Coordinator of Information 
(sometimes called OCI) was established by Executive Order and 
authorized to collect, analyze, and moke available to the 
appropriate officials all information relating to national 
security. The CJCI included propaganda functions. The organization 
was large and unwieldy. In June of 1942, the propaganda aspects 
of OCI’ a responsibilities were transferred to the Office of War 
Information (CWI). The Office of Strategic Services (OSS) was 
established during the same month to continue the function of 
evaluating and correlating intelligence information. It was also 
to be the agency responsible for secret intelligence and the 
conduct of guerrilla warfare. 

OSS continued be perform these functions throughout the war. 
Considerable thought was given in the summer of 1945 to the way 
in which the central evaluation and collection of intelligence 
could best be accomplished in peacetime. Papers on the subject 
were prepared for consideration by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretaries of War and Navy and other officials concerned*. 

In September 1945, by Executive Order, the research and analysis 
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functions of OSS wars transferred tc the State Department , from 
this transfer has resulted the present Office of Intelligence 
and Research in the State Department which now reports to an 
Assistant Secretary of State* Simultaneously with the trahsfer 
of research and analysis to the State Department, the Strategic 
Services eUnit (SSU) of the War Department was established tt> 
liquidate the rather substantial quantities of operational tutorial 
accumulated by OSS during the war. SSU was also chargsd with 
carrying on, on a more or less caretaker basis, the secret 
intelligence functions formerly performed by OSS. In other words, 
the two most important units in OSS were split between two 
departments. 

By Executive Order dated January 22, 1946, the National 
Intelligence Authority, consisting of the Secretaries of State; 

War, and Navy, was established by the President* Under the 
National Intelligence Authority was constituted an organization 
known as the Central Intelligence Group (CIG) under the direction 
of a Director of Central Intelligence* The CIG was charged with 
correlation and evaluation of intelligence, the coordination of 
departmental intelligence activities, and the performance of 
intelligence services of coumon concern. 

The National Security Act of 1947 abolished the National 
Intelligence Authority and transferred the functions of the Central 
Intelligence Group to the present Central Intelligence Agency 
(generally referred to as CIA). 
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Mm iMwn apt abllehsd servis* 

qpdar MtnrUpi, 0-2 of tho Any, 
Kollifnoi, A-2 of tho Air Fores, and tho 
of bnfUpUfln (P8Z) (with counterespionage 
i), all had long historian behind than} CIA with groat 
pwwar, groat a ut ho rity, and groat hops# was. In point of time, 

* MB1M CUfift* 1° addition to its work with those agencies, 

CIA had to oatablish oleee working relationships with a now and . 
ambitious State Department intelligence branch. Its work, 
therefore, out square!/ aoross and through the National Military 
Istabliehoent (though it was not, itself, a part of that 
establishment) and extended beyond the Military establishment to 
other departments of government. CIA was given s mission new to 
our history and obviously occupies a position of peculiar difficulty. 


n. 0R0ANXZATIGN OP CBTCBAL INTSLLKSDtCB AG3NCT 

The National Security Act of 1%7 (Sec. 102 (d)(l)(2)(3)(4)(5)) 
provides in substance that "for the purpose of ooordin&ting the 
intelligence activities of the several Government departments and 
agencies in the interest of national aeourity" the Central 
Intelligence Agency, "under the direction of the National Security 
Council" shall t 

"(1) ...advise the National Security Council in matters 
concerning such intelligence activities of the 
Government departments and agencies as relate to 
national security) 
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"(2) . ..Mice rw o— ndatlooe to the National Security Coun ci l 

for the coordination of such intelligence activitiee of 
the departnenta and afendea of the Government ae relate 
to the national security) 

"( 3 ) . ..correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the 

national security, and provide for the appropriate die- 
semination of such intelligence within the G ov er nm en t 
% using where appropriate oditiac agooeios ond facilities i , . 

"(4) ...perform, for the benefit of the existing intelligenoe 
agencies, such additional serrioes of aomon concern an 
the National Security Council determines can be here 
efficiently accomplished oentral^jr; 

"(5) . ..perform such other functions and duties related to 

intelligence affecting the national security as the 
National Security Counoil may from time to time direct." 

i 

The statute further provides (Sec. 102 (a) and (b)), that the 
Director of Central Intelligence shall ba appointed by the 
President, by and with t|» consent of the Senate, from among 
commissioned officers of the armed serrioes or from a m ong indlvldwln 


in civil ion life. His tacura la inda finite. His snnms] oa npa na a tt an 
is 114,000. If a ooMiaalonad offioar, ha is expressly rsmwrad 
fram tbs ahain of npnmand nf any St the thraa eerrioee "i* 
performance a f his duties an Director." 81a tenure of af fine dh£H 
not affect Mis service rank or status. As difference bat w as p big 


service pay and H4,000 la made up, 

pr e s e nt thare is ana Daputy Qiimaiap, the Oopmfey Dtrwoicr 
sots for, 'and in the a bsen c e of, the Dires t or. Me in the p ri ncip al 
link V t w een the Director and the ofyra tt a aal and mjnli>ntiTe 
funetiona af tha Aganey, 


V CIA is dividad into firs p^or offloas, eaah b ande d by m 
JbalaUat Director. In addittal there is a ^vision 
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administration and housekeeping, and a division charged with the 
enforcement of security. 

The five major offices are the Office of Reports and Estimates 
(ORE), the Office of Collection and Dissemination (OCD), and threo 
other offices charged with the collection of information by 
monitoring foreign broadcasts, examining foreign documents, 
collecting information by clandestine means, conducting counter- 
espionage abroad, and other work. 

The Office of Collection and Dissemination performs servioes 
not only for CIA but for a number of other Government agencies as 
well. It maintains, through the use of machine records, central 
indexes indicating the substance and showing the location of 
information relating to foreign personalities, scientists, etc. 
and graphic material such as photographs of foreign intelligence 
value and foreign industrial information. OCD also includes a 
so-called liaison branch which endeavors to insure that routine 

r 

reciprocal channels between CIA and other agencies (State, Cconeree, 
Agriculture, the Armed Services, etc.) are maintained so that 
information secured by ^hese other agencies is available to CIA 

V 

and that reports prepared by CIA are properly distributed. OCD 
also tries to eliminate duplication in the field of oolleotion by 
seeing! (1) that a request for information by a CIA division is 
routed to the appropriate collecting agency (State, G-2, the 
clandestine service, etc.); (2) that oolleotion machinery is not 
put into operation at all if the information required is alreufar 
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available (this is accomplished bp rcfere&oc to the mMm 
records) | and (3) that two or more request* ar* aot aado hjr 
different individuals, brandies, or agtttoles for soli option of tbs 
saao info mat ion. It disseminates CIA 'a reports to gthar 
Government agencies, 

Jhs principle funotion of the Offioe of Research and lrttnutcg 
is the evaluation of lAteUlfeaee cad the preparation of in t o lUp oa aa 
estimates. For this purpose CRB la divided into ala rsgioas.1 
branches representing geographical areas. These trasdw an 
charged with the examination of *rea” lnfosmation oonssrning their 
respective areas which coast in the fora of thousands of cable# 

and reports free State Department nissiohs abroad, fraa military 

0 

and naval attaches, froa clandestine eouroea, etc. lotlaatee aade 
by regional branches font the basis of reports froa CIA to £fce 
National Security Counoil or other "customers", In a ddition t# 
the regional branches there are four groups ocacerned with 
economics, science, transportation, and international “ yM tatiaa . 
These groups act as expert consultants to the regional branches 
In the preparation of their estimates. The Assistant Director in 

■■ ft 

charge of ORE is assisted by a planning, reviewing, and editorial 
staff, 

ORE also performs a service of oosnon eonoern to many 
Government departments through the medium of a Map Branch share 
central indexes of foreign maps are kept and facilities for map 
making are available. 
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HZ. OTHER INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES 

I 

CIA ie the apex of a pyramidal intelligence structure. Other 
Government intelligence agencies, without which no Intelligence 
eervioe could be complete, ere numerous and important. This study 
ia primarily concerned with CIA since the Committee's work schedule 
did not permit detailed examination of the structures of the 
separate service departments. The State Department and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other Governmental departments with 
intelligence activities lie beyond the scope of the work of the 
Committee. Nevertheless, it would be misleading and inaccurate 
to focus attention solely upon CIA without meaningful reference 
to the other intelligence agencies. 

The service agencies are three-— the Ar my G-2, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, and A-2 of the Air Force, The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation ia charged with counterespionage in this Country, 
although the Artsy’ s Counter Intelligence Corps carries out investiga- 
tions within army ranks. The Navy and the Air Force also investigate 
their own personnel, calling in the F.B.I. from time to time. The 
State Department maintains its own intelligence branch. Each of 
these services maintain sizeable organizations for the collection 
of intelligence (through military, naval, and air attaches and by 
other means), for its classification, and for its evaluation and 
analysis. Each maintains certain expert advisers and specialists, 
each some researchers. Each must cooperate with and dovetail into 
the other; each oust support and maintain CIA if there is to be 

s 
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effective intelligence. Neither these agencies nor CIA can operate 
with success independently; they are all interdependent. 

IV. RELATIONSHIP ’"ITH OTHER AGENCIES 

Contact between the National Security Council and CIA is 
maintained through the Director of CIA who attends Council nee tinge. 

Three Joint committees contribute to the relationship between 
CIA and other Government agencies i 

(a) By National Security Council directive there exists 
an organization known as IAC (Intelligence Advisory Committee) 
consisting of the principal intelligence officers of State, 

Army, Navy, Air Foroe, the Joint Staff, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The Director of CIA acts as chairman, although 
CIA technically is not a member of the committee. In the 
past it has dealt largely wit^ procedural matters, although 
on occasions it has met to consider matters of substantive 
intelligence. The Intelligence Advisory Committee was probably 
originally established by the National Security Counoil as a 
forum to deal with problems arising in the course of CIA's 
discharge of its statutory duty "of coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the several Government departments. ..." 

(b) Within CIA is a group known as ICAPS (Interdepartmental 
Coordinating and Planning Staff) which consists of a number of 

* individuals assigned to CIA by the State Department and the 
* « 
military services. Its activities to date have largely 
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oonsistod of handling papers of procedural conoorn to 
Intolllgonco Advisory Cornoittoo agonclos. Tho chairman of 
ICAPS is tho official CIA roprosontativo at mootings of tho 
National Socurity Council staff. A roprosontativo of CIA's 
Qffico of Rosoarch and Estimatos attonds mootings of tho 
Council's staff uhon invltod , and is thus dovoloping an 

informal working relationship botwoon CIA and tho Council's 
staff. 

(c) A third Committoo is tho so-callod "St andin g 
Committoo" nhich consists of roprosontativos of Stato and 
tho military sorvloos on tho "Colonel" lovol who aro not 
ossignod to CIA but aro charged \/ithln thoir rospoctivo 
agonclos with cognisanco of CIA mattors. 

Tho Diroctor of CIA has no diroct, formal contact with tho 
Joint Chiofs of Staff. Tho Joint Intolllgonco Committoo of tho 
Joint Chiofs of Staff doos not inoludo him in its membership 
although tho lowor-ocholon Joint Intolllgonco Group of tho Joint 
Staff includes a CIA roprosontativo. Roprosontativos of both tho 
Joint Staff and of CIA participato in Intolllgonco Advisory Com- 
mittoo mootings, which do<u» provido a oortain contact- -though a 
tenuous ono — between tho Joint Chiofs of Staff and CIA. 

Working relations with autsldo agonolos aro oaintainod through 
tho liaison sections of tho Qffico of Colloctlon and Dissomination 
of CIA. Thoso maintain ohannols for routino reciprocal intorchango 
of information noodod by CIA or othor Govommont agonclos and for 
tho distribution of roports. Working relationships also aro boii^ 
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built up with varying degrees of success between the regional branches 
of the Office of Reports and Estimates and their opposite numbers in 
State, G-2, etc. 

Another type of relationship is the ad hoo committee, of which 
a number havo been constituted. An example is the committee formed 
under the chairmanship of a representative of ORE* to allocate amongst 
Government agencies responsibility for compiling appropriate sections 
of basic regional studies (political soctions to State, sections on 
road communications to A.rmy, etc.) and to determine tho priorities 
to be accorded to studios, of various areas, 

A working relationship exists between FBI and CIA. As CIA 
interrogates foreigners who are in the United States and who are 
potential sources of information about developments abroad and as 
the FBI is concerned with the security aspects of foreigners within 
the United States, tho jurisdictions of tho two agencies overlap. 
Liaison is accomplished by representatives of CIA and FBI, designated 
for the purpose. Liaison is also maintained by interchange of reports 
betweonr the counterespionage officials of CIA and appropriate 
representatives of FBI. 

The FBI formerly investigated all prospective CIA employees far 
security, but due to the pressure of these and other commitments 
FBI has felt obliged to discontinue this servico. The FBI, however, 
cooperated with CIA, on the latter's reouest, in special security 
checks. 

A type of relationship of considerable importance is exemplified 
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(«) General 

Th*re has be eh some newspaper and much official and unofficial 
criticism of the personnel of CIA. During the course of a much too 
rapid expansion of the organization which took place under a previous 
Director, mistakes in personnel procurement were made. There is 
evidence, however, of improvement in the recruiting of men and women 
with appropriate education, experience, and. personality, although 
additional improvement is needed. Many of the individuals on the 
"desk" or staff level appear to be intelligent, enthusiastic, and 
competent. Time, experience, and training are necessary, probably 
requiring years, to build up a fully competent staff for all offices 
and echelons of CIA. This can only be accomplished as a matter of 
internal administrative development with continuity of competent 
leadership. 

(b) Size of Operating Staff 

A number of the sorvices that CIA performs as a matter of esmmon 
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concerh to other agencies of the Government require substantial 
staffs. These include the staffs necessary tot (1) maintain a 
reference library and central indexes of all intelligence materials; 
(2) perform certain essential liaison functions; 


the editorial staff necessary to monitor an average of two million 

words a day broadcast by foreign radio stations, and to distribute 

daily digests of information taken from these broadcasts; (4) maintain 

♦ 

a central map service for all Government agencies, and (5) examine 

quantities of foreign documents measured in tons. The number of 

individuals employed in the conduct of CIA's clandestine activities 

is probably not excessive when the peculiar services required for 

such operations are considered. A considerable staff will inevitably 

be necessary to enable CIA to perform its evaluating function. 

Although there is duplication in the economic and political research 

done by various Government departments and agencies including CIA, 

the total number of persons employed by the Government for research 

purposes cannot, in all probability, be very substantially reduced, 

(°) Administrative and Security Personnel 

The size of the Security Division of CIA is probably reasonable. 

The present size of the Administrative Division seems exoessive, 

particularly in light of requirements for an administrative staff in . 

each of the offices in some of which seourity requires a large degree 

of independence. On the other hand, an organization as large as CIA 

requires a substantial amount of housekeeping, telephone service, 

% 

t 
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maintenance of personnel records, etc. The problom is complicated 
by the fact that accomodations to house CIA centrally are not 
available and could only be constructed at a substantial cost and 
with considerable publicity. A certain amount of decentralization 
of CIA may be desirable for security reasons. CIA is spread 
amongst twenty- two separate buildings, including warehouses, all of 
which must be maintained and serviced separately. Moreover CIA 


by the Administrative Division, Reduction of the administrative 
overhead is possible and desirable. There is some evidence of 
interference by administrative functionaries in matters of primarily 
operational concern. A certain amount of such interference is 
inevitable due to the fact that a Director will tend to entrust the 
enforcement of budgetary controls to his immediate administrative 
representatives. Too much interference of this sort is undesirable, 
but this is an administrative problem that must be solved internally. 

' VI. EVALUATION 

Intended as the major source of coordinated and evaluated 

intelligence, on which broad national policy could be soundly based, 

the Central Intelligence Agoncy has as yet fallen short of the 

objective. While it has made progress in organizing and equipping 

% 

itself, its product, however valid, does not presently enjoy the full 
confidence of the National Security Organization or of the other 
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agencies it serves and has not yet — with certain encouraging 
exceptions — played an important role in the determinations of the 
National Security Csuncil. 

CIA raises some difficult problems which, for reasons of 
security, are not easy to discuss. The Csmmittee feels that CIA 
is properly located under the National Security Council; that its 
organization ncods continuing careful attention and that better 
working relationships with other agencies must be established. In 
this rospect it suffers from a familiar fault, recurrent throughout 
the whole National Security Organization. Its main problem, as is 
likewise true of most of the other agencies, is one of personnel. 

0 

lhe Committee emphasizes a truism, that good intelligence depends 
upon good personnel. CIA must have imaginative and vigorous 
supervision. The Committee is certain that the director of the CIA 
must have continuity of tenure and should be selected primarily on 
the basis of competence, but that, other things being equal, it 
would be preferable that he be a civilian. 

The Committee was particularly concerned over the Nation's 
inadequacies in the field of scientific, including medical 
intelligence. The vital importance of reliable and up-to-date 
scientific information is such as to call for far greater efforts 
than appear to have been devoted to this need in the past. Scientists 
in general have expressed considerable distress at the paucity of 
information available- and the relationship between science and CIA 
does not scorn to be of the best. 
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Th* int *I U <M W agendas of the services, the State Department, 
and the FBI auat do thalr proper share, and the whole oust pull In 
harness if our intelligence servloes are to be adequate to the 
difficult requireaents of the atomic age. The very problems that 
have beset CIA have troubled, to more or less degree, the other 
intelll ** noe *«enoies. Of all these problems, one looms largest— 
personnel. The skilled and experienced personnel of wartime have in 
most oases severed their oonneotions with the servioos; selection 
and replacement of new personnel have been extremely haphazard . in 
one of the service's intelligence systems at headquarters, Washington, 
no Russian linguist is now permanently employed. In Germany, the 
conduct of the Army's Counter Intelligence Corps, a highly important 
part of intelligence work, became notorious, yet inherently this was 
not the fault of the Corps; the personnel assigned to it had no 
qualification* or training for the work and was often of inadequate 
caliber. The Army's romedy for this situation was not to improve 
personnel selection and training, but to order all CIC personnel to 
woar uniforms, livo in barracks, and report for regular Army meals. 
Under such a regimen they wore expeoted to keep in contact with the 
local population and to catch spies J 

Cholco intelligence berths in tho services have too ofton boon 
assigned to officers not particularly wanted by other arms or branches. 
The- capable, oxporioncod, and thoroughly dovoted personnel who havo 
specialised in intelligonco have too ofton soen their organizations 
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and their systems ruined by superior officers with no experience, 
little capacity, and no imagination. In the Committee's opinion, 
it is highly important that an intelligence corps — or at least an 
intelligence career — be provided by the services and that adequate 
selection and training systems be inaugurated. 

The services must also try to rid their intelligence estimates 
of subjective bias. Partly because of their natural service interests, 
partly because of inter-service budgetary competition, our estimates 
of potential enemy strengths vary widely, depending upon the service 
that makes them. The Army will stress the potential enemy's ground 
divisions, the Navy his submarines, the Air Force his planes, and 
each estimate differs somewhat from the others. In one specific 
instance, an estimate of the Joint Intelligence Committee of the 
Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff contained so many : 
inconsistencies within a single paper that it was considered value- 
less for planning purposes. Out of this mass of jumbled material, 
and harassed often by the open a&d covert opposition of the older 
agencies, CIA has tried to make sense. That it has not always 
succeeded has not been entirely the fault of CIA. 

Intelligence con best flourish in the shade of silence. But if 
it is not subjected to scrutiny it could easily stagnate. Another 
examination, two or three years from now, of our intelligence system 
should bo undertaken, either by a Congressional watchdog committee, 
or preferably by a committee akin to the Dulles group (described 
^below). The basic framework for a sound intelligence organisation 
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now oxists; yet the Material so far produced is by no moans adequate 
to our national safety in this age of "cold war" and tho atomic 


bomb. That framework must be fleshed out by proper porsonnel and 
sound administrative measuros. Intelligence is the first line of 
defense, 

Dulles Committee 

A detailed study of the organization and activities of the 
intelligence divisions of the government, including CIA, is being 
made by a committee consisting of Mr. Alien Dulles, 

Ur. William H. Jackson, and Ur. Mathias Correa, who are assisted by 
a staff of four directed by Ur. Robert Blum, of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Committee was appointed by the President 
on the recommendation of the National Security Council, It will make 
its report with specific recommendations by January 1, 1949. All 
problems here considered will also bo reviewed by the Dulles Committee. 

r 

Qualifications of Director 

A moot question is whether the Director should be a civilian or 

a professional military ma/T, Tho argument in favor of a service nan 

\ 

is that he will command more confidence from the armed services who 
talk hi3 language and' will respect his position and security. With a 
military man, the present pay scale will not prove a deterrent. The 
job could be developed into one of the top staff assignments available 
to members of the three services,- 

Against this, it i3 said that tho position requires a broader 
background and greater versatility and diplomatic experience than is 
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usually found in service personnel; that the beat qualified and 
most competent officers would not accept the position if to do 
so meant permanent retirement and an end of the road to important 
command or operational responsibility. If a military man is 
assigned tb the position as a tour of duty, ho will, -it is said, 
inevitably be influenced to some degree, in the execution of his 
duties, by his rank and status as compared with that of other 
officers with whom he deals. He may also bo influenced by concern 
for his next billet. 

The principal argument against a civiliun is the difficulty of 
getting a good one. It -will be difficult to attract a man of force, 
reputation, integrity, and proven administrative ability who has an 
adequate knowleige of foreign history and politics and is familiar 
with intelligence technique and the working machinery of the 
Government and the military establishment. Not only is the pay low 
in comparison to industry and the professions, but the reward of 
success is anonymity. The wisdom of putting an individual who lacks 
intelligence experience in charge simply because he is a competent 
administrator is dubious. A civilian would have the advantage of 
being free from t..int of service ambitions or rivalries. On the 
other hand a -civilian may be more subject to political pressure than 
a military man. In certain foreign countries this has occurred. 

In any event a civilian would have to be a man of commanding 
reputation and personality in order to secure the respect and 
cooperation of the services. CIA's relations with the State 
Department would undoubtedly benefit from the presence of a civilian 
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director, known and respected by the Secratary of State and hie 

assistants. 


lbs intrinsic interest of the work, its potential influence on 
policy, and recognition of publio service to be performed might 
combine to persuade a competent oivilian to accept the position. 

If so, his appointment would seem desirable. A change in the statute 
that would disqualify a military man is not, however, recommended. 

Moreover it would not be wise, at this time at least, to amend 
the statute to include a mandatory requirement that a military man, 
appointed as Director, must retire from the service, A competent 
officer could be persuaded to retire from his service and abandon 
his career to became Director of CIA only if he felt some assurance 
of a reasonable tenure of office. That no such assurance exists today 
appears from the fact that three different Directors have been 
appointed since January of 1946. A provision requiring the retirement 
from service of any commissioned officer appointed Director might 
appropriately be included in the statute — if coupled with provision 
for adequate retirement pay in case he is removed as Director.- 


(1) CIA’s location under the NSC 

CIA must necessarily be centrally located both ns a 
"coordinator" and as an "evaluator." It must work with service 
intelligence agencies and with agencies outside the National Military 
Establishment. It must accomplish the allocation of responsibility 
for collection and research among Government agencies and fulfill 
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its responsibility for central evaluation of intelligence free 
from departmental prejudice, control or bias, whether real or imagined. 
It oust exercise authority through directives issued centrally and 
must at the same time maintain smooth and constant working relation- 
ships with the other departments and services. 

It has been suggested that CIA should report directly to the 
President. One alleged advantage of such an arrangement is that 
CIA’s authority as a coordinator would thus be enhanced, as its 
directives could be issued as executive orders. Another is that 
CIA would then report to an individual rather than a c ommi ttee. 

Apart from the question of burdening the President with 
additional personal responsibility, it is doubtful whether, as a 
practical matter, he has the time to pay much attention to it. 

Internal administration will always remain the porsonal responsibility 
of the Director of CIA who can be held accountable by the National 
Security Council, at the instanoe of any one of its members, as 
effectively as by the President. It is unlikely that the Director’s 
effectiveness either as a ’’ coordinator” or an ’’evaluator” would 
be increased by putting him on a White House level. His estimates 
would, in all probability, receive neither more nor less attention 
from the departments if they emanated from the executive office of 
the President or an appendage thereto. The exercise of CIA’s 
coordination function to allocate responsibilities must, initially 

at least, be performed on aroore or less negotiated basic. Iff arte 

« 

to impose directives concerning the internal workings of a department 
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upon efficials of the level of the Secretary of State or Secretary 
of Defense are not likely to meet with success. 

Suggestions have also been made that CIA should be in the 
State Department or in the National l£Llitary Establishment. But 
CIA's functions and interests transcend both the military establish- 
ment and the State Department. The Army has suggested that the 
National Security Act be amended to provide "that the Secretary of 
Defense shall be responsible for coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the departments and agencies of the National Military 
Establishment," and that CIA "shall deal only with the Secretary of 
Defense, or such other agency or agencies as he may designate." But 
inclusion of such a provision would tend to break down the necessarily 
complicated but established working relationships between CIA and 
individual agencies, and in any case seems redundant. The Secretary 
of Defense must be, per se, the coordinator of intelligence and all 
other activities within the military establishment, and CIA practically 
must deal with him — as it actually does through the National Security 
Council. A better mechanism than new exists for coordinating- thi 
service intelligence ^Agencies in the Secretary's 6ffice could be 
established, but there should be no artificial restriction of the 
flexibility and authority needed by CIA, CIA is properly placed 
under the National Security Council, 

(2) Location of "common services" under CIA 

Under the statuto CIA is entrusted with the performance of »uclj 
services of common concern as the National Security Council shall 
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determine. At preeent these include, Apart from Scientific 
Intelligence, which is discussed separately, (a) maintenance of 
central indexes of report, records and document, having intelligence 
value, (b) examination of foreign documents from which intelligence 
material is extracted and disseminated, (c) maintenance of central 
map facilities; (d) monitoring of foreign broadcasts; .and (.) collection 
of information by clandestine means and counterespionage abroad. 

There is little real dispute that the first four of these 
functions should be located centrally. The question of where the 
clandestine operational activities should be located has long been 
the subject of debate. Wherever located, there is little doubt that 
they should all be treated together as a single unit. 

Proponents of the theory that the clandestine service should 


be under the State Department point to 

— 

l~7 . — 

1 that secret intelligence is closely related to the 


— <- .wv.A4i wmv o a pj. ona ge 

is essentially valuable for defense and in wartime would inevitably 

pas. to military control and become a function of ccmond. They argue 

that this service ehould be under the Secretary of Dcfcna. or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

An objection, eometlmes made to continuing oapionag. under the 
CIA, 1, that it create, complex an adminlatrative burden for the 
Director as to render it difficult for him to function a. an "evaluator"; 
also that a, "evaluator" he will be prejudiced in favor of 


25X1 
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UMhMm F*M*sd hy hU am Wfio*. This objection has sea 
**)MUjr h«t art be against serious objection to 


fllastag tbs service slsss fasis. 

•fm srgHiiit i la favor of oootrol by the Secretary of Defense 
or tbs Secretary of Stato are in largo degree mutually exclusive, 
* Mo foot suggests retention of the service In its present spot 



Considerable thought must be given, however, to the desirability 
of splitting CIA in tine of war and transferring two or three of its 
five najor divisions— certainly the operational services, the open 
and covert collection of information— to the National Military 
Istablishaent, where they could function under the' Joint Chiefs of 
***** (prsforably) or under the Secretary of Defense. If inclusion 
of these services in the wartime chain of ccmnand is deemed desirable, 
the objective could be facilitated by a slight, and at the same time 
a desirable, change in CIA's present organization— the grouping of 
all operations under a Deputy Director who should have considerable, 
though not unlimited independence. In time of peace, the Deputy 
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Director in charge of operation* would function under tfaa Director 
CIA; in time of war ha wight if necessary report directly to the 
Joint Chiefa of Staff. 

Continued experience way auggeet other changes, bwt -fringi i« 
di eruptive in itself, and one great present need of the intelligence 
service* is a relative!/ reorganisation-free period in which to want 
out their problems. If *t mm future tine* it appears iael rahl > to 
tranafer CIA' a operational functions to aixiiiii agency, the transfer 
wight be eoeawpliehed with the approval of the Betional Seourlt/ 
Council, the Director CIA, and the Preeident. 

I 

Internal Reorganisation 

3mm ohanges in the Internal structure of CIA, in te 

the groupment of the operating offloea under a deputy director, aw/ 
be needed. The v«ry large nuwber of people fiTiijert hr CIA in itself 
euggeete that a careful curvcy should be asde of its ed«Lidstratlve 
proee&ares with a view to greater economy. The ilslnlati stive 
division eeewe too large with danger that the tail way be -|f-| the 
dog* The Office of Collection and D1 as sadaati sn aonstlsns in the past 
baa acted as a bottleneck but under it* new head it appears te be 
performing an efficient job* 3mm thought should be given to — gjng 
t^s senrieee, 't/m under the Office of leeearoh mA Iwtinatce,. with 
the ether refereoee fatuities under the Offloe of Geilectim awl 
Dissemination. The name cf tMs utter office le a U totwiti it 
prrtefcly should beecst pwel/ a reference serviee with its full nmgn 
Avsted te this iwporUafcworlt,. Its liaison functions sight be eplftt 

* 

■ 
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•ff to form a soparato small section. The Dullos study will 
undoubtedly maico more detailed recommendations for internal roform. 
Intelligence Evaluation Board 

The greatest need in CIA is the establishment at a high level of 
a small group of highly capable people, freed from administrative 
detail, to concentrate upon intelligence evaluation. The Director 
and his assistants have had to devote so large a portion of their 
time to administration that thoy have been unable to give sufficient 
time to analysis and evaluation, A small group of mature oon of the 
highest talents, having full access to all information, might well- 
be released completely from routine and set to thinking about 
intelligence only. Uany of the greatest failures in intelligence have 
not been failures in collection, but failures in analysing and 
evaluating correctly the inforpation available. 

Duplication 

There is some duplication in the work done by the Office of 
Research and Estimates and the work in other governmental intelligence 
agencies. This duplication is caused in part by tho fact that ORE 
and other agencies, notably the intelligence division of the State 
Department, but also sections of 0-2, ONI, A-2 vnd even the Department 
of Commerce, examine the same basic material for the purpose of making 
intelligence estimates. To some degree this may be inevitable and 
even desirable as CIA must be in a position to verify tho intelligence 
that it evaluates. Examination of basic material for this purpose 
might be accomplished with fewer people by placing CIA analysts in 
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the message centers and secretariate of the departments and serviees 
to sift out really important material for routing to CIA* 

The present sise of ORE is in considerable measure due to 
CIA's dependence on its own facilities. for research. Research 
divisions of other agencies are preoccupied with their ismediats 
departmental requirements and are unable to meet or arc otherwise 
unresponsive to CIA's priorities. CIA accordingly tends to do its 
own basic research. Duplication in the field of economic resoarch can 
probably be reduced over a period of time by intelligent use of 
"coordinating" power exercised over many Government agenoics* 

Duplication in the field of political reporting remains an issue 
between CIA and the State Department, Some duplication may be justi- 
fied on the ground that "two guesses are better than one"; also because 
CIA and the intelligence division of the State Department work with 
different objectives and different priorities. However, it is now 
clear in retrospect that it was a mistake to split up the Office of 
Strategic Services after the war and to assign part of its functions 
to one department (Stato) and part to another ( Array) . Tl*is mistake 
now has been largely remediod by ore at. ion of CIA, but its effects 
linger on in the research and analysis duplication— particularly marked 
in the econor.de and political field— between CIA and State, The 
feasibility of shifting a large part of the State Department's 
intelligence section to CIA should be studied. If this should prove 
to be impractical or undesirable, unnecessary duplication should be 
eliitdnated by progressive coordination, interchange of personnel, and 
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this ftasUo* la oerrsotly performed by daily intelligence 


•■pot" intelligence it ana wbioh go to the 


Fraaidit, Mfcsrs of the MK* and others* Weekly and monthly 
eotlMtee of the aarid intelligence situation are also prepared as 
vail as estimates of speoifio situations. Theso are drawn up from 
tins to tisttf as oooaaipn crises, on CIA's own initiative or in 
response to requests from the National Security Council or other 
agucies, r rrh as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, concerned with national 


CIA's estimtea and surveys are criticised principally on two 
grrwsls. One is that as a normal routine they recoivo insufficient 
consideration fron the policy makers-, and are not responsive to their 
iMMd&ate problems and requirements. A second criticism, which is 

to the first, is that CIA estimates are made without access to 
eXl relevant information including information concerning activities 
and decisions of the military services, operational in nature, such 
as the extent and deployment of the fleet in the Pacific, etc. Both 
these criticiws have some elements of truth. The military services 
tend to withhold operational information and the details of military 
■ plans on the grounds of security. In formulating plans the State 
Department tends to roly on its own Judgment and information without 
consulting CIA. Although CIA appears to bo supplied with all 
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^ tpmdSlo rsapsaslhl lltles to nriou agencies bjr 
flMMUf OnboII Anotlvw# 

This function is currently performed by doily intelligence 
mmmmri99 co n t a in i n g "•pot" intelligence it an* which go to the 
President, asabers of the NSC, and others# Weekly and monthly 
e«*1 Bites of the world intelligence situation are also prepared as 
** estimate# of specific situations. These are drawn up fra n 
Uam to tins, as oooasipn arises, on CIA's own initiative or in 
response to requests from the National Security Council or other 
■Ceocies, such as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, concerned with national 
security. 

CIA's estimates and surveys are criticised principally on twe 
grounds. Qns is that as a normal routine they receive insufficient 
consideration from the policy makers, and are not responsive to their 
lams (Hate problems and requirements. A second criticise., which in 
suuLjSd to the first, is that CIA estimates are made without access to 
relevant information including information concerning activities 
and decisions of the military servioes, operational in nature, such 
as the extent and deployment of the fleet in the Pacific, etc. Beth 
these criticisms have same elements of truth. The military services 
tend to withhold operational information and the details of oilithry 
plans on the grounds of security. In formulating plans the State 
Department tends to rely on its own Judgment and inform tion without 
consulting CIA. Although CIA appears to be supplied with all 
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information of a strictly "intelligence" nature, it ia not clear 
that CIA has adequate access to information about operational 
developments. Yet effective intelligence is possible only when it ia 
closely linked with planning and policy-making. 

Plana and decisions affeoting national seourity are presently 
made at various places; by the National Security Council, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the State-Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinating Committee, 
by the State Department and by the military servicos individually. 

These various authorities rely, in formulating their plans and decisions, 
on the respective departmental intelligence services, oit the Joint 
Intelligence Conndttoe of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Joint 
Intelligence Group, which is the working body for the JIC, as well as 
on CIA. If CIA is to perform adequately its funotion of evaluating 
and correlating intelligence relating to the national seourity, it oust 
be aware of, and participate in, the thinking at all these levels,. 

It is particularly desirable that j^he association botween ^ne 
Joint Staff and the CIA be as intimate as possible. CIA is the 
logical arbiter of differences between the servioes on the evaluation 
of intelligence. Assumptions made by the Chiefs of Staff both for 
planning and operational purposes should be formulated with CIA 
participation or at least reviewed by CIA. 

For the purpose of fostering a closer relationship between CIA 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, consideration should be given to 
including the Director CIA among the membership of the Joint Intelligence 

Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Furthermore, it would seem 

* 
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desirable that the Intelligence Advisory Committee moot more frequently 
to consider questions of substantive intelligence. This would 
contribute to an interchange of intelligence opinion between the 
principal intelligence officers of the Government and would in itself 
insure a closer relationship between CIA and the Joint Intelligence 

Committeo both of whioh participate in Intelligence Advisory CcrMttee 
meetings. 

It is also desirable that a closer working relationship bo 
established between the sections in CIA responsible for the preparation 
of estimates and both the National Security Council staff and the 
Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint Staff. 

Scientific Intelligence 

Failure properly to appraise the extent of scientific developments 
in enemy countries may have more immediate and catastrophic consequences 
than failure in any other field of intelligence. What is needed is 
a oentral authority responsible for assimilating all information 
concerning developments in the field of science abroad and competent 
to estimate the significance of these developments. This agency 
obviously must have access to all available information bearing on the 
problem. It must also be able to provide intelligent direction in the 
collection of items of information likely to have significance in the 
scientific field. 

At present, responsibility for intelligence evaluation in suoh^ 
fields as biological and chemical warfare, electronics, aerodynamics, 
developments in guided missiles, etc., is spread amongst various agencies. 
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including the Chemical Warfare Servioe (CWS), 0-2, A-2, ONI, and tha 
Atomic Energy Comniieaion as well as CIA. kedioal Intelligence is 
virtually non-existent,* Estimates of foreign potentialities made by 
various agencies are inadequate and oontradiotory. In CIA itself 
responsibility for scientific intelligence is divide^ between the 
Scientific Branch of ORE and a group concerned with atomic energy. 
Collection of information concerning scientific developments abroad 
is clearly inadequate. 

On the recommendation of 


then Chairman of the 


RStDB, a eoientist.of reputation has directed the work of the Scientific 
Branch of ORE for the past year. He reoently resigned** and the offioe 
is awaiting the recommendation of a successor by who 

has replaced As presently conetitutod, tha Scientific Branoh 

11 " \ 

of ORE is not in a position either to evaluate intelligence or to 
stimulate the collection of necessary information. There is no 
physician and no meohanism for collecting or evaluating medical 
intelligence in CIA. 

Some of the difficulties presently experienced are Inevitable. 

Any eminent scientist will bo impatient with routine regulations, and 
some "red tape" exists in any government organisation. It is desirable, 
however, that the individual responsible for scientific intelligence 


* See Chapter XIII, Medical Services and Hospitalization in the 
Military Services, 

** The Committee has been advised that CIA has been successful in 
finding a satisfactory replacement. 
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KitMa CIA b* fr^d, u far aa possible, from subordination to 
ad *^ n ^*trativ« official*. This sight b* accomplished in CIA by 
raising the Soiantifio Branch to an offio# lovel and Making it* 
oMaf an Aaaiataot Dirac tor. 

A consideration that sakea it difficult to keep qualified 
scientists in CIA is. tha undesirability of public acknow;ed®uent of 
the nature of the activity. The practical result ie to create the 
isp re salon that the individual in question isn't employed by anybody. 
This sakea it difficult for his to attend conferences or write papers, 
and he soon loses standing in his profession. Por these reasons, it 
ia highly desirable that arrangements be made whereby any eminent 
scientist employed by CIA be given a "cover" position. A currently 
popular but baseless theory that scientists are inherently insecure 
is advanced as an argusient why individuals responsible for scientific 
intelligence should be denied opportunities for active association with 
other scientists at conferences, etc,, on any basis. Security would 
appear to be a matter of individual responsibility. No evidence 
Justifies the conclusion that insecurity is an occupational failing 
peculiar to scientists. 

The activities of Scientific Intelligence should be directed by 
a scientist and not by some otherwise competent individual whose 
education and experience in the scientific field is superficial. 
educated guess as to the implications of a givon scientific development 
can be made only if the guesser has a real understanding of the 
potentiality of scientific development. Not only must he be full-/ 
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competent to appreciate the significance of development himself, 
but. if he is to be effective, he moat be able to convince other 
scientists that hie interpretation of a given develofseedt la 
reaeoaable. He euet apeak the eoientiflo lang uage. 

Security coneideratione occaeioned the divorce between the croup 
In CIA concerned with atomic energy and the Scientific Branch, It 
waa felt that individual concerned with devel^Mnte in the atomic 
field should be etrictly Isolated. Present arrangements for 
intelligence relating to atonic energy seem to be working more 
saoothly than thoee in other eoientiflo fielda although the collection 
~i foreign information i. .low and difficult, and our atonic energy 
intelligence la by no means adequate. 

.ogle suggests that at sons future tine responsibility for all 
scientific intelligence be centralised. An lasedlate reorganised « 
for this purpose would probably be premature and simply rotard the 
development of atonic intelligence without contributing to the l^rov*. 
a«nt of eoientiflo intelligence generally, 

igoroue action is imperative to improve all facilities for 
evaluating and etiolating the oollecUoo of *010011/10 intelligence. 
Outside the field of atomio energy this oust be done by incr easing the 
authority end support given to the official responsible for cdentifle 
intelligence within CIA whether he remain on a branch or be raised to 
an offioe level, Mon-technical ae well as technical intelligence 
Infection contribute, to the evaluation of ford^i scientific 
developments. For this reason eoientiflo intelligence « — lilting 
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medical intelligence should be evaluated centrally where intelligence 
information of all kinda ie immediately available. 

Evaluation of Opera tions and Legation of Counteresclonaff ,. 

For security reasons no attempt has been made at a detailed 
analysis or appraisal of the clandestine operational activities of 
CIA. Senior officers of the government who testified before the 
Comsdttee on the National Security Organisation expressed themselves 
as fairly woil satisfied with the necessarily slow progress in this 
field, although there was a distinct feeling that progress oould be 

more rapid. Even this limited satisfaction is not echoed in lower 
ranks. 

The counterespionage activities of CIA abroad appear properly 

integrated with CIA's other clandestine operations. Although arguments 

have been made in favor of extending CIA's authority to include 

responsibility for counterespionage in this Country, such an extension 

«* 

of Jurisdiction does not at present appear justified. For one thing, 
concentration of power over counterespionage activities at heme in 
the hands of a Director of -Central Intelligence responsible for 

v 

espionage abroad might justifiably arouae public suspicion and 
opposition. Conceivably it could form the basis for a charge that 
a geatapo is in process of creation even though the power to arrest 
were specifically withheld. To transfer responsibility for domestic 
counterespionage from the FBI, which has an established organisation 
and long tradition, to CIA, which ie not equipped for the assigm^nt, 
would probably create more problems than it would solve. It is 
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doubtful Whether the logical benefit of having one agency reaponlbl. 
for countereepionage throughout the world would justify the dislocation 
and confusion that such a transfer would Inevitably occasion 

CIA representatives have indicated that their present working 
liaison with FBI is satisfactory, b»|t the Committee doubts that 
FBI -CIA relationships are caa^letely adequate. The Director of FBI 
declined the Committee's invitation to appear before it to discuss 
the CIA with the committee or its representatives on the ground that 
he knew too little of its activities. 

Budget and Administration 

° I “’' • eor «~ !*••«» inwwt, t0 

0rk a ° ti ‘ f “ Ct0ril) ’' lriterc " t ' d ”«rvlc« participate In request, 
roc th. allocation of funds to 01*. The anount. requested « mlw 

hy representatives of ths Bureau of th, Budget deeded for th. ' 

purpoae and controlled by appropriate co^ttee. of th. ln 

closed session. CIA ha. requested «pllfyi„g and luspleneoting 

taon (S.2608, introduced but not acted upon during the 2d session 

Of the 80th Congress) to define bett r u 

bett.-r its powers and to .simplify 

adrnim. strati on and payment of some of its amt 1 

1 lta employees, host of the 

provisions of this 

„ , ® 1 * 1,t i 0 " ’~ ld “P°" CIA that adtnini strati ee 

ity and anonynlty that are essential to satisfactory intelli- 
gence, but some of them seem to involve undesirably broad grants of 

power for the new ajjenev r 

gency, Congress should examine this proposed 

legislation carefully n nHi f„ g* 

dify it as ooams necessary, and act upon it 
as soon as possible. 1 
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tfaotj* dwUw to protoot themselves against dangerous disclosures 
by luttMTMt aai lmipiailbli p a r so n s, sod It reoogntssa tho need 
for aer* offootivo nn—» ircsphwge protection. Tho Consdtt** haa 
not o wolio d tho propoood revision of tho espionage loos nor io it 



eoopotOBd to Judge than. Tho Cr— A ttoo fools strongly, however, that 
bottor protootloo l?er esse nt ia l Qor sr nt a ent soersts doss not 11s in _ 
legislation alone* Counterespionage is a difficult art, and it has 
not always boon noil practised in this Country* Strengthening of the 
FBI, tbs Counter Intelligence Corps of ths Amy, snd CIA's own 

••onrity is important rsgardlsss of new laws. Revision of 
ths sspi antes lam to romr* ths nsosssity of proof of intent might 
broaden tbs Aot to sooh an extent as to constitute a peril to our 
nnnospts of frssd.cn. Such proposals should be examined most carefully 
by Csngrsse. 

Ths Connittss is of ths fine opinion that there oust be major 
inproeenent in all our intelligence services. This cannot be achieved 
oversight | time is required to build a good intelligence service. A 

* *»• Chapter OT, Civil Defense, Internal Security, etc. 
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basis, to a qualified oducational institution or industrial corpora- 
tion, The cost of this oporntion, a non-rocurring itom, has boon 
ostimatod by OCDP at, in round figuros, $5 nillion. 

Tho cost of running tho Office of Civil Dofonso for tho first, 
full, peacetime year has boon ostimatod at $3,547,990. This includes 
porsonal servicos, travel, printing, communications, etc.— all the 
usual items that go to maka up tho oxponso shoot of a Govornmont 
agoncy. Costs in subsoquont years may run higher, depending on sub- 
sidies for mobile rosorvos and othor oxpensos that night bo assumed 
by 0CD, Tho above figuro, thoroforo, ropresonts tho minimum cost 
ostifllatod undor prosont conditions. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 

On April 2, 1948, at its ninth mooting, the National Socurity 
Council (generally referred to herein as NSC or tho Council) author- 
ized its Executive Socrotory, with tho assistance of representatives 
from the doportnonts rapro3ontod on tho Council and other interested 
agencies, including tho Fodcral Bureau of Investigation (FBI) to mre- 
porc a study and rocomnondations on tho subjoct of the Internal Security 
of tho Unltod States for Council consideration. Pursuant to this 
authorisation, the Council onployod a tonporary consultant* to proparo 
tho study and rocomnondations with tho assistance referred to above. 

He bogan his survey on April 14; his report ’./as submitted under date 

* Soo Vol. II, Chaptor I, National Security Council. 
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"The term ’civil defense* is generally used to denote 
the organised activities of the civilian population (1) to 
minimise tho effects of any enemy action directed against 
the United States and (2) to maintain or restore those 
facilities and services which are essential to civil life 
and which are affected by such enemy action. It does not 
in general include Internal security or active defense 
measures, such os aircraft warning, which, although they 
may utilise civilian volunteers, nro a responsibility of 
tho i.rmed Forces.”* 

On June 28, 1948, the internal security report was submitted to 
the National Security Council by its Executive Secretary vdth the sug- 
gestion that the Council adopt tho conclusions and recommendations 
thoroin and submit them to tho President for approval. The Council 
considered the report and finally referred it to tho Stato-Army-Navy- 
air Force Coordinating Committee (SAIU.CC) for further study and ap- 
propriate implementation. 

In furtherance of this roforonco, SANACC, in turn, appointed work- 
ing committoos to occupy thomaolvos with tho problons of internal 
security. In addition to the membors of SANwCC, the committees had 
representatives of tho Departments of Justico and Treasury and of tho 
offico of the Secretary of Defense. Tho committoos also called in 
as consultants and observers representatives of certain othor agencies. 
This group found— confirming tho above -mentioned roport to tho Nati onal 
Security Council — that internal security in ono form or anothor v/as 
tho concorn of more than ttfonty-fivo difforont Govornmont agencies, 
that its problems were both complex and manifold — it listed 52— and 


* Memorandum by Secretary of Defense, Subject - Office of Civil 
Defenso Planning, March 27, 1948. 
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•The term 'civil defense' is generally used to denote 
the organised activities of the civilian population (1) to 
minimise the effects of any enemy action directed against 
the United States and (2) to maintain or restore those 
facilities and services which are essential to civil life 
and \/hlch are affected by such enemy action. It does not 
in general include internal security or active defense 
measures, such as aircraft warning, which, although they 
may utilise civilian volunteers, aro a responsibility of 
the Arsed Forces. ** 

C* 1 June 28 » 1948, the internal security report was submitted to 
the national Security Council by its Executive Secretary with the sug- 
gestion that the Council adopt tho conclusions and recommendations 
therein and submit them to the President for approval. The Council 
considered the report and finally referred it to the Stato-Array-uavy- 
Air Force Coordinating Committee (SAHACC) for furthor study and ap- 
propriate implementation. 

In furtherance of this ref or once, SAhACC, in turn, appointed -ork- 
ing committees to occupy themselves with the problems of internal 
security. In addition to the members of SANACC, the oommittoos had 
reprosontativos of the Departments of Justice and Treasury and of tho 
office of the Secretary of Defense. Tho ooomittooe also called in 
as consultants and observers representatives of certain othor agoncies. 
This group found— confirming the above -mentioned report to tho National 
Seourity Counoil— that internal security in one form or anothor vme 
the concern of moro than twenty-five different Government agencies, 
that its problems were both complex and sanifold-it listed 52-and 
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emphasized that responsibility for coordinating policy and operations 
had not been focused. 

To date, the committees have arrived at certain recommendations 
but not unanimously. Because of the lack of unanimity, the matter 
has been referred back to SANACC. In the meantime, the President has 
instructed the National Security Council to place internal security 
on its agenda for further consideration. 

The Committee feels that the importance of the subject demands 
prompt action. There are few problems of greater significance to 
national security. 

There is, at this writing, in the Bureau of the Budget, but not 
yet submitted to the Congress, the draft of a bill to amend the 
Espionage Act* and other Acts relating to the national security. The 
proposed bill tightens Section 1 and 4 of the Espionage Act and allows 
indictments for violations of Sections 1, 2, 3, or 4 of Title I of the 
Act to be found without regard to any statute of limitations. It adds 
a, new category to those persons required to register as agents of a 
foreign power which would, apparently, apply to many employees of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, a provision that seems extremely strin- 
gent. It also providos for an exception to the Communications Act** 
in authorizing the heads of certain investigational agendos to require 
that certain messages or communications be disclosed to authorized 


* (50 U.S.C.A. 31, 34) 
** (47 U.S.C.A. 605) 
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agents of such agencies; such Information to bo admlsslblo in ovldcnco 
tut only in a proceeding in which the Govornmont is a party. Tho pro- 
posed bill also provides penalties for violation of regulations por- 
talning to tho protection or security of vessels, harbors, water-front 
facilities, etc., and of aircraft, airports, or airport facilities . 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 

The Committee heard testimony on this subjact and an explanation 
of the Government's efforts. Testimony was givon on tho understand- 
ing that tho Committee would not divulgo its contents. 

UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE 

This subject also was discussed in confidonco, and the Committee 
wa3 urged to make no mention of unconventional warfuro in its report. 
Tho Committee assumos the responsibility, however, of this brief 
roferonco to tho subject only to omphasizo the groat nood and impor- 
tance of intensive study and moro rapid progross in this field. 

EVALUATION 


Civil Defonso 

From the outline of tho Hoplcy plan presented to the Committco, 
tho plan appeared to bo well conceived and drawn up. In general, it 
should sorve as an efficient guide to futuro development. 
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Thoro Is no doubt, in tho Committee's opinion, of tho nood for 
a Federal civil defense agency. It might woll bo the first agency 
roquirod in any future war, and upon its efficiency might dopond 
tho outcorao of that war. In tho atomic age some sort of organized 
protection for the civilian population is imperative. 

In the Committee's view, two general principles, seemingly con- 
flicting, should govern such an organization. The first is that civil 
dofonso must bo what its name implies: civilians must caro for them- 
selves. Unloss civil defense is organized as such, it could easily 
onlist, in purely passive dofonso measuros, much of tho Country's 
military strength to tho detriment of offensive military efforts. The 
second principle, which seemingly is-and under improper organization 
actually could be-in contradiction to the first, is that to cope with 
atomic disaster some military or semi-military forces, military disci- 
pline, and military equipment and organization will be needed to help 
tho civilian population. 


inoso two seemingly irreconcilable principles can bo reconciled, 
ho’.ovor, by building a civil dofonso organization, as tho ltoploy plan 
hoc done, primarily around civilians and local governments, but sup- 
planted by training, organization, and unitary or suni-miitary aid 
Federally directed. There rust bo some provision in any adequate 
plan— a point „ ot porhaps sufficiently strossed-for „obUo military 
relief, uolfare, a„ d dlsnstor-flghting coluuns to cono to tho aid of 
local governnonts. Theso columns, possibly composed of Federal troop, 
or of tho Federalized National Guard, oust supplest civilian relief 
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organizations and Stato Hone Guards, trainod in tho complexities of 
disastor control. 

Thoro aro sovoral observations that tho Committoo would like to 
ooko about tho Hoploy plan. Any civil dofonso plan, to bo successful, 
oust, bo politically and economically foasiblo. Tho State organizations 
Proposed in the plan seem somewhat large and might add unduly- -unless 
simplifiod—to tho costs of tho taxpayers* budgot, already too largo. 
Tho same observation applies to the proposed first-year budgot of tho 
projoctod office; a moro aodost baginning would scorn to bo in ordor. 

Thoro is a more compolling and prociso comment. Tho Committee 
fools that tho placonoht of tho projoctod Office of Civil Dcfonso 
under the Socrctary of Dofonso as a part of tho National Military 
Establishment, wfailo possessing some obvious advantages, also entails 
sono major disadvantages. ’ ~ 

Such on office in the noxt war might uoll become a koy agency of 
Government, its powers huge, its ramifications enormous, do such 
military control over civilians in dosirablo-evon potentially. Civil 
defense should be what its title implios~of , by, and for civilians. 

Its placement in the National Military Establishment -would bclxo tho 
essential civilian character of this office, might complicate tho 
nicoly articulatod military-civilian relationships that ar^ essential 
to tho success of this effort, and would tend to dorogato tho inpor- 
tflnC0 ° f tho offlco * ^ this offioo wore placod in tho military 
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establishment, governors of states and mayors of cities would bo 
answering, in this fiold, to the Socrotary of Dofonso, whoroas, thoro 
should be a civilian chain of command, with military liaison at all 
lovols. Horoovor, placonont of tho office under the Socrotary of 
Defenso would put it at the Munitions Board levol, rather than on 
the National Security Rosourcos Board ocholon, 1 whoro it belongs. 

The Offico of Civil Dofonso potontially poBsossos such tromon- 
dou3 powor that, in tho interests of rotaining a socuro civilian con- 
trol over the military, this offico should bo placod outside of tho 
military structure. In poacotimo, it would soon propor to fit this 
offico into tho structuro of tho National Security Rosourcos Board, 
or as an indopondont agoncy (which it should bocorao, in timo of war, 
in any caso) answorablo diroctly to tho Prosidont. No groat buroauc- 
racy should be built up, for docontrali action of offort is an osson- 
tial part of any civil dofonso program. It is obvious, however, that 
Fadoral aid, diroction, und guidance ora absolutely ossontial to tho 
success of any civil dofonso schomo, and it is also clear that os a 
timo of omorgoncy approachos tho sizo of tho Offico of Civil Dofonso 
■would havo to bo appreciably incroascd. 

Internal Socurity 

Tho Connittoo is considerably concornod by the present diffusion 
of government responsibility for intornol security. This subjoot is 
so brood, of oourso, that no singlo agoncy onn operate in all ths 
noodod fields, but there should bo ono agoncy with responsibility to 
coordinate policy. No such focusing of responsibility has yot been 
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made. The full implications of this problem are probably ]oct upon 
the uvorage American, yet in any war of the future the efficiency 
of internal security measures might spell the difference betwoen 
victory and defeat. Much of thi3 problem is, and should bo, primarily 
a non-military problem. For example, if the military are saddled— 
against the wishes of many of them— with the security of America 1 s 
industrial plants and transportation arteries — as they ..•ere during 
the last war--the diversion of military manpower to what is essen- 
tially guard-duty tasks would be enormous. Some few facilities, 
bottleneck plants and focal points, ore of sufficient importance to 
justify a full military guard. But the groat bulk of the task of 
internal security, in so far as the guarding of industrial enter- 
prises, transportation, and communication systems and power plants 
aro concerned, should bo a task for private industry, for civilion 
volunteers, for local law-enforcomont agoncies, for the National 
Guard and Homo Guard; the Army should not have to build a groat 
"Provost -Marshal Corps." The Committee believes that responsibility 
for internal security policies should be immediately focused in one 
agency. A more thorough study of the subject than any yet made must 
bo prosocutod, arid intorogoncy frictions must bo ondod. 

Tho Committco wishes to comment on one other point: the pro- 
pjosod rovisions of tho Espionage Act. These revisions, now in the 
Bureau of tho Budget, should bo thoroughly studied by each Govern- 
ment agoncy— the Central Intolligoncc agency, for instance, might bo 
odversoly affected. It is tho Committee's opinion that, following 
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this examination, on extremely enroful study by Congress, bar asso- 
ciations, and civil liberties agencies should bo made before the 
revised bill is acted on by Congress. Some of its sections, unwisely 
applied, might endanger fundamental liberties. 

Psychological Warfare 

Tho Committoc was happy to note from sacret testimony that impor- 
tant stops in this fiold recently havo been instituted by Government. 
Thoso stops, howovor, were bolated, and seem to tho Committee to be 
only tho beginnings of what should be developed by progressive and 
energetic action into a woll-ordored and sizeable program. The Com- 
mittee is certain that this subject should receive tho qui^t but 
continuous scrutiny of tho National Security Council and th^ Secre- 
tory of Stato. Tho battle for the minds of men is clearly an impor- 
tant part of the cold war. 
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